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The great amount of black necessary to add, for- 
cibly illustrates the fact that all mixture of pig- 
ments by the painter is a step toward blackness. 

Table showing the effects of mixing pigments 
by rotation and on a palette : 



PIGMENTS. 

Violet-carinine ) 

Hooker's green f 

Violet-carmine ) 

Gamboge f" 

Violet-carmine, Prus- 
sian-blue and Gam- 
boge (mixed to 

bright green) 

Violet-carmine ) 

Prussian-blue J 

Violet-carmine [ 

Carmine f 

Gamboge i 

Prussian-blue ) 

Carmine [ 

Hooker's green J 

Carmine ) 

Green j 



ROTATION. PALETTE. 

Yellowish-gray Brown. 

Pale Yellowish gray. .Sepia gray. 

Greenish-gray -. . Gray. 

Blue-gray Blue-gray. 

Pink-purple Dull red-purple. 

Pale greenish-gray. . . .Full blue-green. 

Yellowish-orange Brick-red. 

Pale-reddish (flesh tint) Dark-red. 



In only one case do the results of the two 
methods coincide ; in all the other tints from palette 
a duller and darker (sometimes otherwise different) 
hue was obtained. 

Color equations for the cases above enumerated 
can be obtained with the scale in the manner de- 



RESOURCES IN UPHOLSTERY. 



By Miss E; T. Lander. 

In houses of the most approved style, and where all the 
different objects which may be grouped together to complete 
a harmonious whole are usually each considered as a separate 
study, it is also becoming frequent for almost every ordinary 
seat> to exhibit to some degree a f distinct character. Even 
when the same general order of form may be maintained in 
the furniture of any apartment, the effects are peculiarly 
varied by a multitude of fancies in the finishing decoration. 
The results are beyond anything which could have been 
readily imagined before the reigning spirit of decorative art 
had become aroused, as it is, to the infinite purposes it pursues. 

With everything in nature and art under tribute to this 
deity of decoration, the exaction is in no point abated in the 
matter of furniture, and all that prolific fancy can invent 
either for novelties of fabric, of modes of application, or of 
ultimate garniture, is united with the utmost variety attain- 
able in form and in the treatment of the many fine woods 
which may be used. 'With the gain of experience each 
householder becomes more and more a law unto himself, 
subject to but a single fretting restriction, which of course 
in a majority of cases forbids the use of fine needlework 
tapestries or other materials costing $150 per yard, like the 
rich Moorish brocades in blue and red and gold, or an em- 
broidered silk of the time of Marie Antoinette (not copied 



with yellow predominating is found effective with capucine 
and equally so with blue. Another style is shown in a cushion 
chair with special designs in dull red tapestry applied at the 
back and seat on red plush, decorated with chenille, rich 
knotted fringe and ruzuds at the corners. A pleasant arm 
chair with bronze cherubs supporting the arms is upholstered 
in tapestry of silver ground figured with olive, light blue and 
old red, and having the front of the seat curtained by a 
drapery of old blue plush, bordered with tasseled fringes 
uniting the tapestry colors, and over which falls a blue silk 
open netting scolloped at the lower side and edged with 
chenille drops. The fine effect to be gained by uniting 
tapestry with other materials is noticeably illustrated by a 
Louis XV. style of applique* embroidery in plush and gold 
on a groundwork of tapestry and satteen. 

As now perfected in manufacture the rich silk velour 
which is worth $75 per yard is one of the most beautiful 
materials used in upholstery. After its weaving in the 
Jacquard loom this is embroidered by hand to represent, in 
old colors, an antique stuff. Its surface presents three depths, 
with colors exquisitely 'involved, and its sheen in repeated 
gradations— a rare thing indeed for suggestion of the beauties 
of nature and of secluded rest, with dreamy fancies. Another 
material on an equal scale of luxury is a rich silk brocade 
suited for a Louis XVI. style of furnishing, which is woven 
a second time by an embroidery machine designed for this 
special use. Rich Japanese fabrics with gold-seeded or gold- 
threaded grounds and an infinitude of design are occasionally 
used, and much more frequently may be seen their numberless 
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EXAMPLES OP GERMAN WORK. CABINET, SIDEBOARD AND CHAIR. 



scribed for vermillion and ultramarine-blue. How 
much black it is necessary to introduce, and how 
far the proportion of the two component colors 
must be varied, can be readily determined. 

The amount of black necessary to introduce, in 
order to darken the true mixture of the colors so 
as to match the mixture of pigments, is a variable 
quantity. For this reason, artists are very partic- 
ular, in their selection of pigments for the produc- 
tion of definite tones, especially when they wish 
luminosity. In more than half the cases examined, 
the original colors were found incapable of repro- 
ducing, by a true process of mixture, the tint ob- 
tained on palette without the aid of other colors. 

It will be found, then, that the results furnished 
by the palette are unreliable as guides in studying 
the effects in nature, depending on the mixture of 
colored light. 

A Handsome Curtain or Lambrequin, to be fastened to 
the bottom of the lowest shelf on a hanging ebony cabinet, is 
made of olive satin. It is about ten inches deep ; a vine is painted 
on it of bright but small flowers ; the edge is trimmed with a 
velvet band ; it is straight at the lower edge, but scalloped at 
the upper. It should be run on at the bottom, then turned, 
and the scalloped part blind-stitched on. The scallops may be 
ornamented by putting several rows of yellow silk around them. 
Catch the silk at short distances with black or scarlet silk. 



but absolutely of that date) used sparingly in even the palace 
home to cover perhaps one small chair in a room. Persian 
embroidery work, however, is admirably imitated in many of 
the raw silks with gold or silver intermingled, and in French 
lampas in soft and glowing colors almost equal to the real 
Persian production itself. In faint blue and silvery tints the 
latter is used most effectively with yellowish woods. Genuine 
tapestries of the finest class, as the Gobelins, or those from 
the Aubusson or Beauvais works, are used most frequently 
in connection with deep toned woods of choice varieties; 
suclr as Circassian walnut, Santo Domingo mahogany, or 
German walnut, and this upholstery material is thought well 
suited to the Renaissance style of furniture, either Italian or 
French, particularly the latter. The red mahogany furnishes 
as good a framing as could be desired for a needlework 
tapestry wrought in rectangular medallions, for application 
to seat and back in old softened colors. A Napoleon I. set, 
covered with heavy Roman silk tapestry, is, appropriately, in 
rosewood with each chair differing from all the others. 

The Aubusson and . other real tapestries are frequently 
copied from flower paintings and these are used both for 
furniture covering and for panels. All this art imitative 
feature is reproduced again with the cheaper fabrics as 
exemplified in a Henry VIII. arm chair with blue jute tapestry 
designed with figure and landscape scenes for the seat and 
back. Tapestries are much used also in combination with 
plushes, the latter most frequently forming a background for 
an applique\ or a framework in the usual way in bands 
around the seat and in covering the arms. A silk tapestry 



imitations in inexpensive raw silks. Semi-Turkish furniture is 
upholstered with Turkish materials, and extensive use is made 
of saddle-bag coverings for sofas and chairs of various styles. 
When the latter are real — by which is understood that they 
have served originally as depositories for goods conveyed on the 
backs of camels — they rank as antiques. These are imported 
as made, and consist of two square pockets of rug fabric 
applied at either end of the strip of coarse material which 
forms the background. Strong loops are attached at little 
intervals along the upper edge of each receptacle to allow 
its being fastened. The whole is retained in upholstery, as for 
a library chair, which is furnished with brass knobs at the top 
to which the saddle-bag loops are attached. The remaining 
pocket in a similar manner covers the seat, and a full drapery 
of blue plush, starting from the back at either side, is brought 
forward and drawn in front through a brass ring which is 
suspended from the mouth of a lion at the end of the arm. 
Pieces of these shapes and also of sofa lengths, which are 
not bags and which are frequently called Arabs, appear in 
great abundance, being in velvet Wilton and Scotch manu- 
factures, as well as in Eastern styles. They are extensively 
used in service for libraries and back parlors. 

The popularity of tapestry and velour is in no way a detri- 
ment to that of plush, as the desire for fine and various fur- 
nishing evidently grows by what it feeds on. The latter 
material, both in the plain and embossed styles, is used in every 
imaginable color, among which most prevail those of terra 
cotta, crushed strawberry, chocolate, old gold, capucine, pea- 
cock blue, light blue and shrimp red. Stamped plushes are 
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less used than formerly, as the figuring proves not durable, 
being obliterated by dampness or by wear. With plain colors 
are most profusely united the decorations of moss cords, 
tassels, rosettes and rich silk and gold-mingled fringes. 
For convenience in covering furniture so that the wood 
may be nowhere visible, as is one of the fancied styles, 
this material is made in increased widths and measur- 
ing fifty-four inches. Some of the tables which are 
enveloped throughout in this manner and having the supports 
tightly encased in plush, are covered at the top by drapery 
with scarf ends adorned by tassels, balls, or cone-shaped 
chenille drops. Another style is without hanging drapery, the 
whole, with crocheted standards and a lower shelf, being 
encased in old gold plush with a little railing of open brass 
work about the top, and fringe below knotted with scarlet. 
The practice of entirely concealing the framework is most 
common however with chairs and sofas. A handsome chair 
thus treated is in the Henry VIII. style and covered with 
old red plush. Gold embroideries formed in parallelograms 
adorn the seat and the cushion 
back, below which intervenes 
an opening curtained by a fall 
of heavy fringe in red and gold 
and of which more is hung 
beneath the arms. Another 
row of the same surrounds the 
seat and still others are around 
the feel of the chair. These 
furniture fringes, of which 
some are made with close 
basket work headings formed 
of variegated strands of silk, 
are not thought an unduly ex- 
pensive decoration at $10 per 
yard. The footstool or tabouret 
in plush and satin damask em- 
broidered in gold and Oriental 
hues, is finished with fringes 
of rich netting with triple rows 
of tassels. Yet with these are 
most frequently combined sev- 
eral other forms of decoration. 
A pillow chair for instance in 
peacock blue plush with silver 
embroidery outlined in gold, 
has the cushion edges of seat 
and back finished with chenille 
in silk and gold with nceuds 
at the corners, the lower part 
of the seat draped with heavy 
twisted cord fringe, with silk 
and silver pendants at intervals 
with rosette heads. Decora- 
tions of this character are not 
confined to regal styles, and the 
Shaker rocker, never created 
for fineness, has a strange con- 
strained air in striped and em- 
broidered olive plush and with 
fringes hanging around its 
curved arm-pieces. The wicker 
arm chair has become no more 
easy, if in reality a thing of 
greater beauty, for its ruby 
plush embroidered with yellow 
flowers, its hollowed pillow 
back bordered with rich tassels, 
and its cushions of back and 
seat bound to the posts with 
yellow and ruby knotted cords 
finished Avith great swaying 
tassels. It is said most in- 
genuously, nevertheless, that 
everything now is for comfort 
and real luxury rather than for 
appearance ; in proof of which 
is shown the Renault sofa, as 
ungainly as a square box, yet 
much in favor, as asserted, be- 
cause just fitting the back. 

A preference is discovered 
in some quarters for a tufted 
style of upholstery, adapted to 
furniture which is entirely cov- 
ered. This requires satin 
damask or other equally light 
material. It will serve for 
distinct contrast with tapes- 
tries and embroideries, and 
with the styles making a dis- 
play of framework. The latter 
are without any great novelty, 

being gilded or stained or carved in the usual manner. 
One style of Louis XIV. chair, upholstered in light blue 
plush with embroidery of pomegranite design, shows a gold 
frame of standard variety. A carved chair, designed from 
the same period, is in silk velour showing an old gold ground 
with embossed figures in soft old colors. Another repre. 
sentative French style is in white holly with gold inlaid, 
and this is covered with blue satin. A Chippendale chair in 
old mahogany appears properly covered with old colors either 
in plush or tapestry. A Renaissance style of parlor furniture 
is upholstered in satin damask plush or tapestry, in old reds 
and blues or other dull tones. The modern Gothic is also 
frequently seen, as also the Spanish oval back of the Queen 
Isabella style, and indeed almost every style known from 
the pure Greek downward to this day of adaptation. Green 
oak, which is now sought, is comparatively new for this use, 
and is in tint between olive and mahogany. With some 
styles of upholstery the e fleet is peculiarly heightened by an 
open-work design of the frame. Sometimes Cairo work may 
be introduced most pleasingly in the chair-back, or a series 



of light gilded forms -may appear above the upholstery. 
Thus a pretty reception suit consisting of a sofa and two 
chairs, which is distinguished by the name of Her Majesty 
the Princess Louise, shows at the top of each piece a row 
of gilded diamond lattice work formed of flat grooved bars 
with a golden forget-me-not marking each point of intersec- 
tion. The covering is of capueine plush with an embroidered 
wreath across the sofa-back, and clusters are on the chairs 
in which are combined pale blue forget-me-nots. 

With the plain plushes may be united what is most indi- 
vidual and unique in decoration, for here the art of the 
needle triumphs over mechanical perfections. In this way 
eveiy article becomes an exponent of some fresh reign of 
fancy. A Spanish rocker shown in olive plush, is distin- 
guished from all others because deriving its character 
entirely from the silken vine straying upward through the 
centre, and the interest of the gold-framed ottoman near 
it is chiefly in the spray of wild roses on its top. The case 
is yet more interesting where a piece of furniture represents 



as is less the ease with fine appliques, with metallic work 
on plush and gold lace. These are coarsely imitated in 
applique pieces with gummed backs, and which are invoiced 
as "motifs." Viewed either as motives or accomplished 
results they are extremely bad. Success is not the same in 
imitations of these sorts as in those of fabrics. With the 
latter however appear marked differences as to the adapta- 
tion for copying. Many of the imitation tapestries are satis- 
factory as are also copies of various Eastern stuffs. The 
imitations of velours are numberless, and many of these, 
of Florentine, Scotch, French and other styles are desira- 
ble. The material is in linen, jute and mohair and in 
various styles of each. It has been predicted that tapes- 
tries and other figured materials will be replaced by entirely 
plain stuiTs yet no absolute signs of any such movement are 
apparent. 
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the skill of its fair possessor. Something new in these 
decorations is developed every hour, even as flowers come 
forth in spring-time. 

The arrasene embroidery has been much favored recently, 
and among the newest designs arc the African star flower, 
the Algerian star flower and the Savannah flower. Snowballs 
embroidered in this style are extremely beautiful ; and a better 
effect could hardly be presented than that of an easy chair 
with ebony frame, upholstered in dark-green plush with 
the design of love-lies-a-bleeding embroidered in arrasene on 
the arms and back. Feather slumber-rolls covered with 
plush which are tied to the backs of chairs, are embroidered 
with Madeira vines, snowballs, clematis and moss rose buds. 
A studied effect of carelessness is frequently given to this 
form of decoration with clusters of flowers dropped, as by 
accident, on odd corners. Thus a chair in ruby plush, with 
pillow back hung by cords and tassels to dogs head 
chair-posts, is decorated with a design of roses on the back at 
one side, which are made to appear as in falling. This form 
of decoration has the great advantage of being inimitable, 



-At a meeting of the subscribers 
the residence of the Bishop of 
Newcastle, Beuwell Tower, held 
on Tuesday at Newcastle, the 
furniture and fittings were form- 
ally presented to his lordship 
on behalf of the See. The 
furniture has been manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Robson & 
Sons, of Newcastle-on Tyne. 
It comprises the requisites for 
four reception-rooms, viz., the 
entrance hall, ante-room, lib- 
rary and dining-room. The 
hall furniture is plain and mas- 
sive, comprising a large armoire 
or press, two corner presses, 
center table, six chairs, and a 
bench with box seat, the whole 
being manufactured in solid 
oak. The ante-room furniture, 
which is manufactured in old 
mahogany, consists of a cabinet 
of French Renaissance design, 
a center table, a lady's cylinder- 
front writing-table, and a suite 
of chairs upholstered in Etrus- 
can red figured velvet. The 
library walls are lined with 
book-cases and panelling fitted 
with various compartments. 
The fireplace is surmounted by 
a panelled and carved mantel. 
For his lordship's especial use, 
a writing-desk. The remainder 
of the furnishing of this room 
consists of a large table, with 
sliding flaps, a sofa, ten easy- 
chairs, two writing-chairs, a 
reading - chair with arrange- 
ments for lamps and books. 
The whole of the fittings of 
this room are executed in solid 
oak, and the chairs and sofa 
are upholstered in pigskin 
leather. The dining-room side- 
board is 9ft. 3in. wide and 
9ft. 9in. high, divided into 
three stages, and surmounted 
by a carved frieze and cor- 
nice, in the center of which 
are the arms of the new See, 
supported by a pair of winged 
female figures. The dinner- 
wagon corresponds with the 
s i d e b o a r d ; the chairs are 
carved to match, having a 
shield surmounted by a mitre 
in the center* of the upper 
portion. They are covered in 
embossed Spanish leather, hav- 
ing ft covered design in scroll- 
work upon a golden bronze 
ground. There is also an 
over-mantel corresponding with 
the upper part of the side- 
board, a carving-table, and a 
telescope dining-table, 18ft. 
long by 5 ft. wide, supported by 
massive carved legs. The whole 
was executed in Newcastle. 



A Convenient Arrange- 
ment of Shelves in one cor- 
ner of your room is easily 
made. Have a carpenter, or some other competent person, 
nail or screw cleats to the wall, on which the three-cornered 
shelves may rest; have them fastened securely to it, and see 
that they are level. These shelves may be three in number, 
and it is a good plan to have the lowest one at about the 
height of an ordinary table — a trifle lower, perhaps ; the reason 
for this is that it is more easily taken care of and kept free 
from dust than if it is so low as to oblige one to stoop or 
kneel down. These shelves may be made of common pine 
(well-seasoned, of course) or of black walnut. They may be 
finished with narrow lambrequins, scalloped at the bottom ; 
fringe is not desirable in a common room, as it catches dust. 
A shelf similar to one of these is especially convenient in 
the dining-room. One was seen placed about as high as the 
top of a side-table ; it held a pretty tete-a-tete, and was an orna- 
ment to the room. This was covered with cretonne, and had 
a baud of the same for a lambrequin. 

The Fashionable Design for Crown Derby porcelain is 
that known as the Indian, in dark rich colors. 



